Life and Letters

a something about Meredith which they had
been unable to define, or that they had always
disliked him and never had the courage to
say so.

My correspondent says : "If you object to
Meredith's language, how can you tolerate
that of Henry James ? Why should not a man
write as he likes if he has something to say ? "
Well, I am prepared to face the first question
directly. I don't worship any writer for his
faults, and I don't think that James, especially
the later James, wrote the sort of English that
I should like to see repeated. His sentences
twisted and sprawled, his metaphors clustered
and clung, until it was often necessary to read
his sentences several times over to make
certain of his meaning. Yet his obscurity
and discursiveness seem to me very different
from those of Meredith. James did not, as a
rule, use far-fetched words, or drag in meta-
phors for their own sakes, or elongate sentences
in order to produce the effect of a firework
display. He was far more likely to use slang
words and to tangle his sentences with " as
they say," " so to speak," and " at least in
so far as," which are ordinary of the ordinary.
His obscurity was the direct fruit of his passion
for precision, his complexity was the child of his
desire for simplicity. He wanted to state
everything accurately; he, therefore, intro-
duced sub-clause after sub-clause for the sake
of making what he thought necessary reserva-
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